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NEW Tonemaster Midget Barrette—Only Hearing Aid 
in the World Designed Exclusively for Women! 
Tonemaster introduced the world’s first especially 
designed woman’s Barrette Hearing Aid, which today is 
being worn all over the world. Now, the new Midget 
Barrette is being received even more enthusiastically. 
Measuring only two inches long, this superb 

quality, four-transistor hearing aid affords performance, 
reedom and economy that has never before been 
enjoyed by the hard of hearing woman! No matter 
what the hair styling may be... long or loose, 

one of the new short cuts, with thick or thin hair. .. the 
new Midget Tonemaster Barrette because it is 

shorter, thinner and narrower can be completely 
hidden in the hair. Uses 675 battery. 


Tonemaster’s ahead-of-the-field design and demon- 
strably superior quality instruments at a remarkably 
low dealer price mean greater profits for you! The 
“Tonemaster Family of Dealers” receive high quality 
leads from a dynamic, year-round advertising 

program in newspapers, TV, radio, national 

magazines and direct mail. 

Write for Complete Dealer Proposal Manual 

containing information on famous Tonemaster on-the-head 
instruments and conventional aids. 
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NEW Tonemaster “Eyeglass” Model 


The brand new Tonemaster “Eyeglass” Model is de- 
signed to be attached to any a of glasses with today’s 
popular plastic bows. No bulky heavy frames, no corro- 
sion at the hinges, no wires to ering and glue. Fitting is 
simple and quick. The Tonemaster “Eyeglass’”’ Model 
won't slip off and fits comfortably because the weight is 
distributed behind the ear. It is inconspicuous on men— 
completely hidden on women. You'll be amazed at the 
marvelous tone of the built-in, wide response receiver; 
the comfort and convenience of the new “Eyeglass” 
Model. You'll like the price, too! Try this popular model 
on some of your “problem cases” if you want fast buying 
action. Uses 675 battery. 











WATCH FOR MORE 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
TONEMASTER '57 MODELS 
COMING SOON! 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. All communications will be held in strict confidence. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 128 SOUTH MONROE ¢ PEORIA, ILL. © PHONE 6-0871 
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by Felix Visk 


My remarks in the October 
issue concerning auto drivers’ 
licenses and the hard of hearing 
have brought comments. Our 
friend, Mr. Stahl Butler, execu- 
tive director of the Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing 
hastens to assure one that per- 
sons afflicted with a hearing 
loss compensate for it in other 
ways, particularly by the great- 
er use of the eyes to note signs 
of approaching danger. For in- 
stance, they make greater use 
of rear view mirrors and take 
greater note of the actions of 
other cars; two things all of us 
could do with profit. I must 
agree with him on this after 
noting the amount of successful 
compensation used by all handi- 
capped persons. 

Mr. Butler says in part “the 
only logical explanation is that 
hearing is relatively unimport- 
ant for safe driving, to enable 
the deaf person to compensate 
satisfactorily.” Again I agree 
to the relative importance of 
hearing in driving; however, 
this brings up a sore point with 
me and that is that hearing is 
relatively unimportant because 
people no longer use horns. 

To me this is a bad mistake 
brought on by the authorities in 
large cities overemphasizing the 
evils of unnecessary noise. In 
case after case which I have in- 
vestigated, I find situations 
where, if one or the other driver 
had blown a horn, there would 
have been no accident. Witness 
after witness at intersection ac- 
cidents tell me there was no 
horn blown. Why? I think we 
have gotten out of the habit of 
using a horn at all, although 
state statutes all require one on 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A topic high on the list of 
those of current interest with 
hearing aid audiologists has 
been whether or not to “loan” 
a hearing aid to a prospective 
client. 

This argument about whether 
or not a “free trial” is a profes- 
sional thing to do, whether or 


not it is good business or just a 
short term gain, has been ar- 
gued many times before. 

But it is back again. Proof 
of the interest in it was the de- 
bate held at the Audiphone 
Dealers Association meeting in 
Chicago. 

Before going further, I should 
point out that neither the speak- 
er for the affirmative nor the 
negative were expressing their 
own personal views. They took 
their sides merely for debating 
purposes. 

A summary of the debate is 
carried elsewhere in this issue. 

Something that became ap- 
parent to this listener while the 
debate went on was a point that, 
I am sure, both sides would have 
agreed upon. Whether or not 
“loaning” a hearing aid is 
proper, there is a great error on 
the part of some people who fol- 
low the practice: 

They expect a hearing aid to 
sell itself. 

It won’t. 

They hope that the user will 
be restored to near perfect hear- 
ing with the dealer having done 
nothing more than hand him 





the hearing aid. It can’t hap- 
pen—except with great luck 
and in defiance of some pretty 
heavy odds. 


Another thing. The first- 
time wearer of a hearing aid is 
no judge of its performance. At 
best, it won’t be as good as the 
hearing he remembers as a boy, 
now much magnified by dis- 
tance. 


He has no standard against 
which he can compare the per- 
formance of the hearing aid the 
dealer has put into his hands. 

But after it has been carefully 
adjusted, and painstakingly re- 
adjusted to his hearing problem, 
after months of using it in daily 
life situations, he is aware of 
the real adjusted hearing that 
he has. 

No matter which side you 
take in the debate of this ques- 
tion, it would do well to remem- 
ber that this first-time user is 
a person we must show our very 
best side to and, if necessary, 
take extra pains to lead him 
back into the land of sound. He 
needs us more than any other 
person afflicted with bad hear- 
ing. 
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Tiny, long-life Mercury Batteries 
Were Pioneered by Mallory 




















The amazing mercury battery, whose small 
size and long life helped make modern hearing 
aids possible, was an original Mallory develop- - 
ment. Mallory has constantly refined this 
unique battery, and created a complete line of 
models for all hearing aids—transistor, vacuum 
tube and combination. 


Mallory Mercury Batteries assure the best in 
hearing aid performance—the greatest value 
and satisfaction to the user. 


First in Mercury Batteries 


PR MALLORVACO In: 


PR. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV... NORTH TARRYTOWN NY 











MR.HEARWELLS 


Glimpses into the files of a successful hearing aid audiologist 


This was an especially excit- 
ing day in the office of Mr. 
Hearwell — they were testing a 
little girl’s hearing. 

There was no pleasure in the 
world to compare with doing 
something for a child, thought 
Mr. Hearwell, as he completed 
the tests with little Sally. 

She was a pretty little girl — 
big brown eyes, blond hair cut 
like a little Dutch boy’s, short 
white dress that stuck out in 
front, and a 65-decible loss of 
hearing. 

Hearwell left Sally to play 
with his secretary, Mary, who 
was a big girl with big brown 
eyes and plenty of experience in 
handling both children and 
adults. He went into his office 
to talk to the parents. 

He shut the door behind him, 
smiled at Mr. and Mrs. Frost 
and sat at his desk. 

“I just can’t believe it,’ said 
Mr. Frost, a nice looking young 
man who was an_ engineer. 
Everyone under 50 was a young 
man to Mr. Hearwell, whose age 
was somewhere between 65 and 
a hundred, depending on how he 
felt at the moment. “I just 
can’t believe she can’t hear me,” 
the father said in perplexity. 

“Children are remarkable 
creatures, Mr. Frost,” said 
Hearwell. “Their capacity to 
learn is greatest when they are 
young. They imitate until they 
learn the whys of what they are 
doing. 

“Your little girl can’t hear at 
all, as we understand hearing — 
but she can see. That’s why she 
seems as normal as any other 
child.” 

At this point Mr. Hearwell 
was interrupted by the mother. 
“But won’t it improve without 
a hearing aid. Can’t she be 
spared wearing one of those. 
The other children .. .” 

Mr. Hearwell fiddled with 
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some papers on his desk a mo- 
ment as the anxious mother’s 
voice trailed off. He always 
did this when he was annoyed. 
He was annoyed now because of 
the lack of understanding on the 
part of the mother, lack of 
understanding of the entire 
problem. 

Then he looked up and smiled. 
“Sally is three years old. She 
can’t speak yet. If she wears 
a hearing aid now, she will 
probably be able to understand 
and speak some words when she 
starts in school. 

I don’t believe that even 
after the right hearing aid has 
been fitted and adjusted and 
readjusted, she will have any- 
where near what we consider 
normal hearing.” 

This time the father inter- 
rupted. “Well, if she only gets 
imperfect sounds through the 
hearing aid, the sounds might 
not even be words, just sounds.” 

It was a question the way he 
put it. 





“Any sound, no matter how 
distorted by our normal stand- 
ards, is better than no sound,” 
said Mr. Hearwell, quietly. “The 
brain is a remarkable instru- 


ment. It can turn those imper- 
fect sounds into words . . . with 
practice.” 


Now the mother had some- 
thing to say. “But, if we get 
Sally a hearing aid, she’ll only 
break it up. She’s too small 
to have such a delicate instru- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hearwell had expected 
that statement and was ready 
for it. “The whole weight of 
experience says the opposite, 
Mrs. Frost. After a period of 
curiosity about the hearing 
aid, the child accepts it as well 
as an adult, and treats it as 
carefully. 


“As for other children, they 
accept Sally and the hearing 
aid as perfectly normal occur- 
rances. There is no trouble that 
way.” 

Hearwell’s assistant came in 
and gave him the report on 
Sally. He had tried several 
aids on Sally and found one 
that seemed to fit her problem. 
Time would tell if it was right, if 
the parents accepted it. 

“IT would like you people to 
come back with Sally Thursday 


(Continued on page 13) 
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than 12 point type. 


as to their status. 








SHAA Members 


WHEREAS, the Board of Governors is of the opinion 
that any advertising using the term “Certified Hearing Aid 
Audiologists” or referring to membership in this Society 
must be carefully regulated in order to maintain the pres- 


BE IT RESOLVED that no member of the Society shall 
use any advertising referring in any way to the Society, its 
work, or purposes without first having the approval, in 
writing, of such advertisement by the Executive Director 
except that any member shall be privileged to use in his ad- 
vertising the words “Certified Hearing Aid Audiologist” 
provided that such words shall not appear in print larger 


The above appeared in Volume I, Number I of Audecibel and is 
reprinted herein as a reminder to members of the Society of Hearing 
Aid Audiologists not to shorten this trade mark lest there be confusion 


To be completely safe all four words must appear 
in any reference or advertisement. 
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| More and more people @& 


are turning to 


audivox 
HEARING AIDS 
SUCCESSORS TO Western Elechric HEARING AID DIVISION 


123 WORCESTER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Keport of the 
COMMITTEE ox 


J ust how effective are present 
methods of testing hearing 
loss? 

One of the most informative 
answers to that question is con- 
tained in a report to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of 
the State of New York. 

The report was presented by a 
blue ribbon committee, formed 
to create standards by which oc- 
cupational losses of hearing 
might be measured. 

The questions and answers in 
the report are elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Members of the committee 
were Stacy R. Guild, Ph.D., 
chairman; C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., F.A.C.S.; Otto C. Risch, 
M.D.; Joseph C. Serio, M.D., and 
Gordon D. Hoople, M.D. 

Now for their answer to the 
question of effectiveness of 
present methods: 


“In the opinion of your com- 
mittee the ability to under- 
stand speech . . . should be the 
basis for compensation awards 
in cases of occupational deaf- 
ness. 


“Agreement has not been 
reached, however, as of the date 
of writing, on how best to deter- 
mine the ability to understand 
speech. Methods that have been 
proposed and used to calculate 
percentage of loss for individual 
cases often yield widely diver- 
gent answers. 

“For compensation purposes, 
therefore, the divergence in per- 
centages indicated by different 
methods of calculation is a mat- 
ter of great importance to all 
concerned. 


“Two general catagories can 
be made of the methods. In the 
first are those in which a per- 
centage figure is derived from 
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calculations based on hearing 
certain pure tones in the speech 
range. 

“In the second category are 
those methods in which samples 
of speech itself are used. 

“The so called ‘0.8’ and ‘AMA’ 
methods are the most widely 
known of several that belong to 
the first category. “All meth- 
ods of this group have in com- 
mon certain fundamental objec- 
tions, no matter how the calcu- 
lations are made. 

“The objections, which are 
widely recognized are: 

* “Speech is a complex mix- 
ture of sounds that change 
rapidly, whereas the data for 
pure tones are secured by tests 
with simple sounds of long dura- 
tion. 


* “Even persons with good 
hearing seldom listen to ex- 
tremely faint speech, and when 
they do attempt to do so the 
proportion understood is usually 
a correct measure of their abil- 
ity to understand speech at con- 
versational levels. 

* “Methods based on pure 
tone data do not include an im- 
portant factor, the ability of the 
brain to participate in the 
phenomenon of understanding 
speech. 

“The second catagory of 
methods proposed is character- 
ized by its use of samples of 
speech itself. 

“Criticisms of the various 
methods in this group revolve 
around the question of adequacy 
of the speech samples, condi- 
tions under which they are used, 
and how properly to convert the 
data into a percentage scale. 

“Under the question of “what 
constitutes an adequate sampl- 
ing of speech”: consideration 


must be given to the following 
items: 

* “Number of speech sounds 
and their relative frequency in 
actual speaking. 


“In the English language 
there are more than 40 speech 
sounds. Range of variation in 
their frequency of occurence is 
about 7 percent of the four 
sounds most often used down to 
less than 1 tenth of one per- 
cent for the two sounds least 
often used. 


* “Manner in which sounds 
are grouped for the tests— 
nonsense syllables, separate ac- 
tual words or in sentences so 
that context can aid in under- 
standing. 


* “Should the voice be that 
of a stranger, possibly with a 
manner of speaking different 
than that of the person exam- 
ined, or the voice of someone 
the person knows? Does one 
voice give sufficient basis for 
a reliable rating? If not, how 
many voices should be used? 

“The question of the condi- 
tions under which samples of 
speech are used requires con- 
sideration of these items: 

* “A recorded voice repro- 
duced by headphones or loud- 
speaker; live voice through a 
transmission system; ‘moni- 
tored’ live voice, or ‘unmoni- 
tored’ voice of an experienced 
examiner. 

* At threshold intensity, or 
above the threshold; if the later, 
at how much above? 

* “The kind of room in which 
the tests are to be made: a 
room free from all echoes; a 
reverberant soundproof room, a 
quiet room, a long corridor, a 


(continued on page 14) 
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QUESTON: Under what circum- 
stances does a noisy industrial en- 
vironment present an occupational 
loss of hearing hazard? (a) What 
number of decibels constitutes an 
occupational hazard? 


ANSWER: High pitched sounds 
are generally more injurious than 
low pitched sounds of the same 
physical intensity, and the more 
intense the noise the shorter is the 
time in which it may cause perm- 
arent damage to hearing. 

Most persons exposed for several 
hours daily to noises at intensity 
levels above 120 decibels, what- 
ever the composition of the noise, 
will in a matter of months suffer 
permanent damage to hearing. Ex- 
posure for several hours daily to 
industrial noises at “overall” levels 
of 100 to 120 decibels for a long 
period of time will cause permanent 
damage. A few very susceptible 
persons may be permanently 
damaged by exposure for many 
years to certain noises at levels be- 


tween 90 and 100 decibels. 
QUESTION: What effect on hear- 


ing damage has distance from the 
source of the noise? 


ANSWER: Under ideal condi- 
itons, pressure exerted by noise is 
one one-hundredth as strong at 
twenty feet as it is at two feet 
if the intensity remains the same. 
Surfaces reflect sound waves, thus 
increasing the total intensity. 
Therefore simple calculations of the 
effect of distance on intensity can 
yield grossly erroneous results. 

QUESTION: What effect on hear- 
ing loss has continuity of noise as 
contrasted with intermittent, recur- 
ring. or sporadic noises? 


ANSWER: With trip hammars, 
punch presses, and other machinery 
which makes sporadic noise, peaks 
may be extremely high (and diffi- 
cult to measure) and the injurious 
effect may well be due to the 
peaks rather than to the average 
level of the sound or its intermit- 
tent character. Continuous ex- 
posure to a potentially injurious 
noise without doubt causes more 
damage than does intermittent or 
occasional exposure to the same 
noise. 


QUESTION: Which test is most 
suitable for workman's compensa- 


lion purposes to measure noise 
hazard? 


ANSWER: The only practical 
method is a sound level meter. But 
they yield reliable measurements 
only when properly used by spe- 
cially trained persons. Composi- 
tion of the noise as well as the 
overall intensity must be deter- 
mined. 

A so called band analysis should 
be made to determine intensity of 
each of the several components of 
the noise. So, accessory apparatus 
must be used with the sound level 
meter, apparatus capable of an- 
alysing by “octave bands”. 


QUESTION: What periods of 
time away from noisy environment 
is necessary before accurate ap- 
praisal of permanent hearing loss 
can be made? 


ANSWER: Appraisal may be 
made after an interval of not less 
than six months from cessation of 
exposure to the injurious noise. 
Determination of whether the loss 
has stabilized should be based on 
a minimum of three examinations 
made at least one month apart, 
but a satisfactory answer can not 
be made until records of 100 cases 
of occupational deafness have been 
studied carefully by the committee. 


QUESTION: What is compen- 
sable hearing loss? That is, is it 
loss of hearing of high frequency 
sounds, ordinary spsech sounds, or 
what? 

ANSWER: Your committee feels 
it is the loss of the ability to under- 
stand speech. Loss of hearing of 
frquencies that do not effect under- 
standing of speech should not be 
considered except in those instances 
where livelihood depended on hear- 
ing high frequency sounds. 


QUESTION: Should evaluation 
be given to the age factor in fixing 
percentage loss of hearing due to 
work hazards? 


ANSWER: A proper allowance 
for “normal” aging’s effect on 
hearing is 4% of one percent for 
each year that a person is older 





than 50 years. Below that age 
there should be no allowarice for 
“normal” loss. Or, it would be 
equally fair to everyone except 
those at the extremes of age, to 
make a flat allowance of 5 per- 
cent between 51 and 60 years and 
10 percent for all persons older 
than 60. 

QUESTION: If an employer is re- 
quired to furnish a hearing aid, 
should he be liable only for the 
uncorrectable loss of hearing? 


ANSWER: No _ consideration 
should be given to the question of 
whether or not the ability of a 
claimant to hear is improved by 
use of a hearing aid. 

QUESTION: Which test is most 
suitable if pre-employment examin- 
ations are to be given? 


ANSWER: It should include the 
determination for each ear separ- 
ately of air-conduction thresholds 
through a series of tones of from 
about 125 cycles to 10,000 cycles 
per second. 

These tests should be made by 
a properly trained examiner, using 
a correctly calibrated pure-tone 
audiometer in a suitable room. If 
the audiogram indicates definitely 
impaired hearing, examinations 
should be extended to whatever 
else an examining physician con- 
siders necessary. 

QUESTION: What treatment. if 
any is of value to reduce hearing 
impairment? 


ANSWER: Hearing loss caused 
by injurious noise is not improved 
by any treatment, either medical 
or surgical, of which your com- 
mittee is aware. If part of the 
loss is due to some other cause it 
might be alleviated. 

QUESTION: Are catarrhal and 
respiratory tract infections precedent 
to loss of hearing? 


ANSWER: They are often asso- 
ciated with impaired hearing and 
can be the indirect cause of im- 
pairment by infecting the middle 
ear. 

Your committee wishes to empha- 
size that injurious noise causes 
damage to the inner ear not the 
middle ear. 
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Arnie Dahlberg of the Dahl- 
berg Company of Minneapolis, 
has a smile of appreciation for 
the new Isetta just delivered 
via Northwest Airlines. It will 


be used for the company de- 
livery service in and around the 
twin cities. 








DAHLBERG - CAMPAGNA 
. enjoy the Isetta 

Shown with Dahl berg is 
Ralph Campagna, vice president 
of the company, who has just 
enjoyed a ride from the airport 
in a car so small that the cost of 
crating exceeded the air freight. 





In a letter from Mr. J. D. 
Henderson of the Henderson 
Hearing Company, he asks us to 
explain to those who answered 
his advertisement in the Decem- 
ber issue that they will be hear- 
ing from him soon. A new cata- 
logue, circulars, etc. are in pro- 
duction and Mr. Henderson will 
soon have them available. 

xk 


A fifty percent reduction in 
the quantity price of very high 
frequency transistors was an- 
nounced recently by Texas In- 
struments Incorporated. Vice 
president Mark Shepherd, Jr. 
stated that this reduction, im- 
mediately effective, is the result 
of improved production tech- 
niques and will further broaden 
the range of commercial appli- 
cations for the device. 


x * * 
The manager of the newly 


formed international division of 
Otarion, Inc. is Robert W. Aldez. 





(from page 3) 


any vehicle and most prescribe 
situations in which they should 
be used. 

SHAA President Zanolli sends 
me a clipping from the Houma, 
La.-Courier point‘ng out that the 
cost of any device necessary for 
the prevention or mitigation of 
bodily ills is a deductible medi- 
cal expense when figuring your 
' income tax. Probably all of you 
know that this includes. hear- 
ing aids, batteries, new cords, 
etc. I can think of one excep- 
tion and that is for the fellow 
who purchases an aid merely as 
a help in hunting or other sport. 
I doubt if the government would 
consider a craze for hunting as 
an illness. 

Another clipping supplied by 
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Zanolli concerns an opinion of 
the Attorney General of Michi- 
gan. It appears that the Mich- 
igan Crippled Children Commis- 
sion, County Boards and other 
health officials had been send- 
ing patients to physicians only 
when glasses were indicated 
rather than permitting the pa- 
tient to choose for themselves 
the type of professional man to 
fit the glasses. The Attorney 
General ruled that so long as 
Michigan licenses both optome- 
trists and ophathalmologists to 
prescribe glasses public officials 
could not restrict their pro- 
grams to one class of practitioner 
to the exclusion of the other. 

It would appear that the same 
reasoning should apply to the 
fitting of hearing aids even 
though no licenses are required. 
By not requiring a license the 


Mr. Aldez has 35 years export 
experience and has been 
active in the hearing aid in- 
dustry for the past 14 years. 
He will make his headquarters 
at the Otarion home office. 





ALDEZ BEELER 


. . » Otarion Appointees 


Don Beeler has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the 
president of Otarion, Inc., it 
was announced by Leland Rose- 
mond, president. Mr. Beeler, 
who for the past two years has 
been Otarion southern division 
manager, has held executive 
posts in the hearing aid indus- 
try for nearly 25 years. 


xk * 


The Tennessee Hearing Aid 
Dealers’ Association was formed 
in Nashville, Tennessee, with 17 
of the 25 hearing aid dealers 
who maintained offices in the 
state, as charter members. 
Elected as president was Paul S. 
Jones of Memphis. Thomas E. 
Arnold from Memphis was elect- 
ed as vice president and Mr. J. C. 
Perry was elected treasurer. 

A code of ethics was adopted 
at this meeting and the group 
looks forward to raising the 
standards of hearing aid fitting 
in Tennessee. 





state permits the free sale of 
such instruments and the public 
officials have no right to re- 
strict such sales by the way in 
which they conduct their office. 
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Should Hearing Aid Dealers Give Purchasers a “So-Called” Free Trial? 


This subject was debated on December 7th by two outstanding members of the profession bef a 
phone Dealers Association in Chicago. 
the beliefs of the individual presenting them. 





PRO 


ROBERT ACKERMAN 
South Bend, Indiana 











ONE TYPE of dealer already 
uses this method — the drug- 
gist, jeweler or electric appli- 
ance man who includes hear- 
ing aids with his other wares. 

The advantages of this type 
of sale are obvious, but so are 
the disadvantages when sold by 
these marginal dealers. The 
person who is not satisfied may 
never go to a qualified person 
who could have given him bet- 
ter hearing. 

A second type dealer who 
could use this method to the 
advantage of both himself and 
his client is the full time dealer 
who is qualified or hopes to be 
in the Society of Hearing Aid 
Audiologists. 

Here are three results to be 
obtained by his adopting the so- 
called “free trial’? method: 

1. A greater volume of leads. 

2. The client would have a 

feeling of freedom from 
sales pressure during the 
initial period. 

3. The client would be given 

satisfactory hearing. 

To take them one at a time, 
advertising a “10-day free trial” 
is cheapening to the profession. 

It would be better to state it 
something like “Our offer for 
you to try our prescription fit- 
tings before you decide proves 
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ting of the Audi- 





Following is a summary of both sides of the argument and is not necessarily 


our desire to give you satisfac- 
tory hearing.” 


The number of leads would 
certainly increase with clients 
knowing that there would be no 
obligation on their part or pres- 
sure on ours. 

Secondly, a feeling of inde- 
pendence on the client’s part 
would eliminate his desire to 
shop around. 


Such a feeling can be used to 
our and to his advantage. We 
can give him the regular test- 
ing or fitting and _ selection 
program. This will show him 
there are more important things 
than free trial periods. 

Third, and most important, 
satisfactory hearing can be 
given when a free trial period is 
employed if this method is used 
as a definite, working accessory 
along with complete testing and 
analysis. 

Unfortunately, the free trial 
has often implied a hit and run 
type of merchandising — a 
minimum of time spent in a 
gamble on a sale. 


The type of individuals and 
their methods who have earned 
this reputation with the public, 
will be with us always — just 
as the cut-rate eyeglass dealer 
and low-price denture house are 
thorns in the side of those 
professions. 


It does not have to be this 
way. A professional dealer is 
detailed and careful in his deal- 
ings with clients. He is thor- 
ough. He sells our profession, 
by selling the best kind of hear- 





CON 


ESTHER R. DANIEL 


San Bernadino, California 











HOW CAN we have faith in 
our profession, if we fail to 
stimulate that faith in the 
public? 


It shows a lack of confidence 
in that faith if we fall back on 
old, easy sale methods — give 
loans and trials and rely on a 
percentage of clients so obtained 
te make a purchase. 


There is not one profession 
dealing with any form of physi- 
cal handicap that loans or gives 
a free trial. This applies to try- 
ing false teeth, glasses or arti- 
ficial limbs. 


But hearing aids have been 
loaned under all sorts of dis- 
guises. There is no one here 
who has not had a prospective 
client explain to him that she 
has, or her grandmother has a 


(see top of next page) 





ing the person is capable of with 
a hearing aid. 


Knowledge that he must pro- 
duce or no sale will result will 
encourage the dealer to greater 
pains in the entire fitting pro- 
gram. 


The tattered and worn ex- 
pression: “You’ve got to get 
used to it” will finally drop from 
his vocabulary. 
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CON... (from preceeding page) 


hearing aid in a drawer at home. 

This bad public reaction is 
the result of handiwork of 
quack dealers using patent 
medicine selling methods. 

If we are to truly be profes- 
sional, trials and loans must be 
eliminated. Our service must 
be kept on a high level, to earn 
the respect we desire. 

This method has caused great 
harm to the first time user. He 
never comes back, after a first 
bad experience. Aren’t the new 
users our life’s blood? 

When I was a factory repre- 
sentative, I was against this 
method. As a dealer I am 
against it, but my reason now is 
because our profession cannot 
afford hit and miss methods. 

We have been so lenient with 
this practice that even some of 
our medical referrals expect a 
loan of a hearing aid to their 
patients. 

But do they in turn loan their 
ear treatments, I ask? 

One company that makes a 


practice of using this method 
was cited in a California paper 
a few months ago for trying to 
sell as new merchandise these 
hearing aids they gave on trial. 


This leaves a very bad im- 
pression with the public. It is 
interesting to note that when a 
hearing aid is built into glasses, 
they are not subject to a trial 
and the public does not seem to 
expect one. Why? It is worth 
thinking about. 


Today, the greater percentage 
of hearing aid users are so- 
called nerve-loss types. We 
know they are the harder type 
to fit. 


The patient has to take the 
sound the aid brings to him and 
form new sound patterns. This 
takes time and careful readjust- 


ment until acceptance is accom- 
plished. 


Ten days is not enough. It 
sometimes takes months. 


In short, there is nothing in 
the trial period that cannot be 
handled as well on a completed 
sale. 








ing in the next issue. 


Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists 
ROSTER CORRECTIONS 


It has come to the attention of your 
Society office that the SHAA Roster as 
published in the December issue of 
AUDECIBEL MAGAZINE contained sev- 
eral errors and ommissions. 
mistakes are being painstakingly 
weeded out and the necessary correc- 
tions will be published in a special list- 


WATCH FOR THEM IN THE 
APRIL AUDECIBEL 


If an error was made in your listing, or you 
were left out by mistake, please let the Society 
olfice know immediately so that your correct 
listing can be shown in the forthcoming corrected 


These 





OF ALL STYLES 
and of ALL MATERIALS 


We are suppliers of 


FORMTEX IMPRESSION COMPOUND 


* Mixes rapidly 
Sets slowly — allows time to take 
better impressions 
* Not tacky — self lubricating 
* Will not distort ear 
* Absolutely no shrinkage 
We feel that this is the greatest improvement 


ever made in impression compound. Use it 
once and you'll be convinced. 


Hearwell (from page 6) 


at 3 p.m.,” Hearwell said. “In 
the meantime, I have a pamph- 
let here that I’m going to give 
you. 

“The pamphlet will be a help 
in understanding Sally’s prob- 
lem and how you can best help 
her. When you return, we'll 
talk again about whether or not 
she should have a hearing aid 
and which one would be best, 
if any.” 

With that, Hearwell gave 
them a copy of “Hearing Aids 
for Preschool Children,” by 
Adam J. Sortini, available 
through The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

When they returned two days 
later, they had read the pam- 
phlet. Sally was fitted with the 
hearing aid her infirmity de- 
manded. Several months of ad- 
justment and she learned her 
first words. 

That was several years ago. 
When Hearwell last heard, Sally 
was doing well in school. 











Ask for our brochure and 


SCIENTIFIC MOULDING LABORATORIES 


further particulars 





list. 55 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


Highest Quality Products for 20 Years 
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A hearing aid supply firm was 
in a real quandry, according to 
the Lancaster, Calif. Ledger- 
Gazette. The firm was faced 
with this problem: 


Where could a member of a 
nudist colony carry his hearing 
aid equipment? 

They solved it, however. Had 
him tape it to his arm. 

xk kk 

The Alabama State Health 
Officer, Dr. D. G. Gill, warned 
people of that state to cooperate 
with health officers in following 
up problems found in pre-school 
examinations. 


“The purpose in finding the 
child who is hard of hearing or 
who needs glasses is to do some- 
thing about it,” Dr. Gill said, 
according to the Auburn (Ala.) 
Lee County Bulletin. 





Encountering New Earmold 
Problems With Hearing Aid 
Glasses? ? ? ? 


MANY DEALERS ARE - - 
AND ARE FINDING 
A SOLUTION WITH - - 


Mid-States SOFTEX EARMOLD 


SOFTEX EARMOLDS have 
swept the nation used conven- 
tionally — Now applied to hear- 
ing aid glasses, SOFTEX EAR- 
MOLDS are proving THE AN- 
SWER to close acoustical seal 
with comfort to the user. 


SOFTEX was developed by hear- 
ing aid people for hearing aid 
people. 
CHARTER MEMBERS: 
Hearing Aid Industry 
Conference, Inc. 






600 N. Francis 
Wichita, Kansas 





Gathered HERE & THERE 


from the world of hearing 














The child’s entire future in 
school as well as his adult life 
depends on the kind of start he 
gets in the primary gardes, the 
doctor added. 

x * 

Hearing aids were banned by 
the National Football League 
recently — banned for use by 
any player while in a game. 

NFL Commissioner Bert Bell 
made the ruling to end coaches’ 
radios, walkie talkies and other 
devices to communicate with 
players on the field. 

Hearing aids, which Bell ap- 
parently felt might be used to 
hide a two-way communicating 
system, fell as innocent victims 
to the ruling. 

x kk 

An article in the Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel points out that 
wearing a hearing aid is no 
longer the “weighty problem it 
once was” and you would have 
to look a long way today to find 
a person who was “ashamed” of 
having to wear one. 

x * 

In a two-column picture in the 
Atlantic City (N.J.) Press, one 
of Pittsburgh’s top executives is 
shown wearing an ear-plug hear- 
ing aid. 

And what was the topic of the 
convention address by the exec- 
utive, A. W. Conover, president 
of Equitable Gas Co.? — “Pay 
more attention to public rela- 
tions in telling your story to 
the public.” 

kkk 

Commenting editorially on the 
Nobel Prize awarded the three- 
man team that developed the 
transistor, The Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer recalled that: 

“The general public has be- 
come most intimately acquainted 
with the powers of this little 
device through its use in hear- 
ing aids.” 


x *k * 
The recent trend in adver- 
tisements towards men with 





glamorous patches over one eye, 
salty-looking tattoos on their 
cigaret hand is not only going 
to — but already has ended up 
with a distinguished looking 
man wearing a hearing aid. 

This was the printed obser- 
vation of a Abe Mellinkoff, 
columnist in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Just this week I saw the 
august Chase National Bank 
has joined the parade,” reports 
Mellinkoff. 

“|. . a distinguished gentle- 
man with a hearing aid. And 
to make sure no one will miss it, 
he wears his white cord draped 
across a black bow tie. Only a 
reader with two black patches 
could miss it,” he concludes. 





Committee report on 
OCCUPATIONAL 


HEARING LOSSES 
(from page 8) 








residential room, or a noisy 
factory ? 

“Tf the tests are made in a 
room from which sounds other 
than the voice are excluded, 
consideration must be given to 
whether the observations _reli- 
ably reflect ability to understand 
speech under daily life condi- 
tions of the person examined. 

“Other difficulties arise in 
converting a logarithmic scale 
decibels, etc.) into a linear 
seale (percentages). 


“Your committee wishes it 
were possible at the present to 
recommend to the board some 
specific method of direct test- 
ing but factual circumstances 
do not warrant making such a 
recommendation. 


“Instead your committee 
recommends that until such 
time in the future as a prac- 
tical and accurate method of 
direct testing and conversion of 
the observations has become 
accepted, the board should con- 
tinue to use methods in current 
use—calculation from pure tone 
audiograms. 

“Your committee regretfully 
recognizes that none of the 
methods now in use is wholely 
satisfactory...” 
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Maico’s new miniature 
nearing aid can be tucked 
inconspicuously in a 
woman’s hair. Even short 
hairdos hide itcompletely, 


10 reasons why HEARING GLASSES 
BY MAICO 


ARE EASIER TO SELL! 


e Wearer Looks the Same e Inconspicuous 


e No Dangling Cord e No Thick Black Bows 
e No Bulky Frames e Becomes Part of Present 
© Can Be Switched to Classes 

Either Ear @ Bows In Choice of Colors 


e Thin, Attractive Bows § Low Operating Cost 



















suave sell 


HEARING 
GLASSES 


by MAICO 


Here is a “miracle of concealed hearing” that 
answers the needs and the desires of all your clients 
.+.. a tiny new instrument backed by the most 
respected name in the hearing aid field . . . Maico. 


>! Mode| To Stock... Many eemisied Sel/ 
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EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


THE MAICO COMPANY © Deptson 
21 N. Third Street @ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Send me information on the new Maico “Miniature Miracle” 
Aid and Exclusive Territories Available. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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AUDECIBEL 


Box 11 — Lincoln Park, Mich. 


Form 3547 Requested 





agree é NO. EG630E MERCURY BATTERY 


174 3 


For 
Transistor 
Hearing 


ATES 





EVEREADY 


TRADE -MARK 


\ Wngineered for better hearing...longer battery life 





